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DAVID  BENNETT  HILL 


The  Achievements  and  Mistakes  of  a  Remarkable  Figure 
in  the  History  of  American  Politics. 


HON.  DAVID  B.  HILL. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  23,  1002. 

BPECIAL  CORBBSrONpBNCI!  OF  THE  ENQUIREH. 

ERHAPS  it  was  that  desperately 
wicked  and  wonderfully. fascinating 
child  of  Balzac's   stupendous   gen- 

ius,  Jacques  Collet,  who  Is  made  to 

say  that  one  must  plow  through  humanity 
like  a  cannon  ball  or  glide  through  it  like  a 
pestilence.  The  metaphor  applies  to  New 
York  politics  with  all  exactitude.  A  New 
York  party  leader  should  have  the  wisdom 
of  Ulysses  to  comprehend,  and  the  hand  of 
'Achilles,  to  execute,  and  if  he  have  both, 
so  much  the  better.  The  American  people 
have  chosen  Presidents  at  29  quadrennial 
elections.  New  York  supported  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  in  23  of  them;' twice  she 
divided  her  vote— 1808  and  1824— and  four 
times  She  was  on  the  losing  side— 1812,  1856, 
18(38  and  1876.  However,  in  1868  a  man  ot 
the  name  of  Tweed  did  a  deal  of  the 
counting,  and  in  1876  there  -were  those  who 
claimed  that  Mr.  Tilden  was  elected. 

De  Witt  Clinton  and  Rosooe  Conkling 
were  men  who  propelled  themselves  througih 
^politics,  and  Grover  Cleveland  may  be  said 
to  be  of  their  order.  Martin  Van  Buren  and 
jSamuel  J.  Tilden  glided  through  the  mazes 
of  politics,  and  we  may  add  David  B.  Hill 
as  one  educated  in  their  school. 

There  are  few  ihJgher  stations  in  Ameri- 
can politics  than  the  office  of  Governor  ot 
New  York.  Not  to  mention  the  Van  Twil- 
lers  and  Stuyvesants  of  the  Dutch  period, 
and  the  Ingoldsbys.  Beekmans,  and  De 
Lanceys  of  the  Colonial  period,  we  have  in 
that  high  place,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  George 
Clinton,  John  Jay,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  De 
Witt  Clinton,  Martin  Van  Buren,  William 
L.  Marcy,  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Silas  Wright, 
Hamilton  Fisih,  Horatio  Seymour,  John  A. 
Dix,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Grover  Cleveland, 
Levi  P.  Morton  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


A  Triumphal  Entry. 

It  was  said  that  it  Tv-as  the  first  time  Hill 
had  evei-  set  foot  inside  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber;  indeed,   it  was  stated  that  it  was   the 
first  time  he  had  ever  entered  the  Capitol.  I 
The  g-aJleries   were  crowded,    for   Hill   wag,' 
in  every  man's  thoughts,  and  now  he  was  to.i 
wear  th«  t<>ga.  of  a  Senator.     His  desk  was'i 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  his  friend  an(J 
fellow-Senator,    Calvin    S.    Brice,    sat    next 
him.     The  House  of  Representatives,   then 
overwhelmingly   Democratic,    was   quorum- 
less,  for  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  accompanied 
by    five    score    members,    was    in    the    Sen- 
ate   Chamber    to    hail    the    man    who    they 
hoped  and  believed  would  oe  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.     Senator  Hiscock 
escorted  his  colleague  to  the  bar,  and  Levi 
P.    Morton,    then   Vice    President,    adminis- 
tered the  oath. 

And  now  came  congratulations,  and  for  an 
hour  the  new  Senator  held  a  levee  in  the 
rear  of  the  seats  on  the  Democratic  side. 
Gorman,  Brice  and  Bart/our  conferred  with 
Qilm.  His  was  that  recently  vacated  by 
Wade  Hampton,  and  it  was  remarked  that 
in  close  proximity  were  the  desks  of  Brice; 
Barbour   and   Daniel. 

When  Massena,  penned  up  in  Genoa,  be- 
sieged by  an  Austrian  army  and  blockaded 
by  an  English  fleet,  was  told  that  Bona- 
parte, then  First  Consul,  liad  crossed  the 
Alps  and  was  making  straight  for  the 
plains  of  Italy,  tho  grim  old  soldier  ex- 
claimed, "Making  sti^aight  for  the  Tuiler- 
ies,  rather!"  And  as  'Marengo  was  but  a 
station  on  Napoleon's  way  to  the  throne, 
the  Senate  w^as  intended  to  be  a  station ! 
on  Hill's  journey  to  the  White  House.  New ' 
York  was  his;  he  had  just  triumphed  in  the 
organization  of  the  other  branch  of  Con- ! 
gress;  he  had  many  friends  in  the  leading; 
Democrats   of  the  Snath. 

But  there  was  a  fatality  in  it.  The  I 
"snap  convention"  was  a  blunder:  the! 
humiliation  of  the  House  Oommitte'e  of 
EUecUoQA  was  «uiother.  The  deaths  ot\ 
Henry  "W.  Grady  an<i  John  S.  Barliour 
t».'ere  irreparable  misfortunes.  But  for 
these,  Cleveland  could  not  have  been  nomi- 
nated and  Hill  might  have  been  nominated. 


Hill's  Two  Mistakes. 
Fortune .    knocks  ■  on{?e     at     every     door. 
Twice  she  knocked  at  the  door  of  David  B. 
Hill.    Adroit   as   he   is  in   management,    in- 
fallible as  is  his  inslglit,  nature  and  educa- 
i  tion  denied  him   that  rarest  quality  which 
in  a  soldier  we  call  genius  and  in  a  states- 
man  we   call   Instinct.       Had   he    been    en- 
I  dowed  with  that  attribute,   he  would  have 
realized  in  1888  that  the  Hill  eggs  were  in 
I  the  Cleveland   basket.'    Doubtless   Hill   was 
j  loyal  to  the  national  ticket;   but  he  should 
have  been  willing  to  fall  outside  the  breast- 
I  works,    although    that    was    not    necessary. 
Not  to  criticise  Governor  Hill,  but  for  Illus- 
tration, what  would  be  the  place  in  litera- 
ture  of   that   most   delightful    of   historical 
romances,    if    Sir    Walter    had,    as    he    did. 
given    Gurth   the   victory   at   quarter   staff, 
j  and  had,   as  he  did  not,  unhorsed  Ivanhoa 
in  the  lists  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch?    That  is 
the  way  the  Democratic  party  looked  at  it, 
and  that  is  what  overwhelmed  all  the  prac- 
I  tical   politicians   at   Chicago   in   June,    1892. 
Had     Cleveland     been     re-elected     in  1888, 
nothing  could   have   prevented    the   succes- 
sion to  the  Presidency  of  David  B.  Hill  in 
1892. 

Fortune  again  knocked  at  Hill's  door  in 
1896,  and  beckoned  him  out  of  the  con- 
vention of  that  year.  More  than  a  third  of 
the  membership  would  have  followed  him 
and  nominated  him,  and  who  can  say  that 
he  would  not  have  polled  more  votes  east 
of  the  Mississippi  than  Mr.  Bryan?  He  was 
confronted  with  a  revolution,  and  dealt 
with  the  frenzied  delegates  as  Louis  XVI. 
dealt  with  the  sanguinary  sansculottes,  and 
failed  as  Louis  failed. 


He  Would  Not  "Bolt." 
He   had   preoedent.     lie  was   the  disciple, 
of  Tilden.    Tildeii  .was  the  disciple  of  Van'^ 
Buren.     The    Democratic    Convention    that' 
nominated    Lewis    Cass    for    President    in , 
1848  was  not  revolutionary;  but  there  was 
a   bolt.    Van   Buren    was   the    candidate   of 
the  bolters,  and  Tilden  supported  him,  and 
so    formidable    was    the    revolt    that    Van 
Buren  polled  more  votes  in  New  York  than 
Cass.    Perhaps  there  Is  no  word  for  which 
Hill  has  more  aversion  than   "bolter,"  and 
no  word  for  why?.h  he  has  greater  respect 
than   "regularity."    He  might  have  revert- 
ed to  the  career  of  Tilden.  the  bolter  of  1848, 
and  the  creator  of  the  Democratic  renais- 
sance of  1874. 

Tilden  was  a  g-enlus.  the  greatest  teacher 
of  Democracy  since  Jefferson,  and,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Lincoln,  the  greatest 
politician  of  our  history.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished statesman  before  he  was  a  votei;. 
While  yet  a  schoolboy  he  was  a  safe  coun-. 
selor.  His  cunning  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  wisdom,  and  he  was  the  most  perfect  and 
consummate  master  of  detail  of  all  our 
I>arty  leaders.  Had  Tilden  been  at  Chicago 
the  heresy  of  Bryaniom  would  have  gone 
the  way  tbe  corruption  of  Tweedism  went. 
Hill  preferred  to  retire  to  Wolfert's  Roost 
to  await  the  lull  of  the  storm.  That  is  not 
the  way  to  meet  revolution,  not  the  way  to 
exorcise  (heresy.  Ther«  never  was  one  mo« 
ment  that  Hill  supposed  that  Bryan  had  the 
ghost,  of  a  chance,  to  become  President  of 
the  United  States.  Maybe  that  accounts  for 
his  cdnd\tct  in'  ISflfl.  Doubtless  Hill  would 
have  Jed  the  Palmer  and  Buckner  forces 
had  hie  apprehended  a  chance  of  Bryan's 
election.  It  was  the  mistake  that  Hill  made 
ln'189(i',  .when  he'could  have  crushed  it,  that 
gave  vitality  to  Bryanism  four  yeiajrs  later. 
.And  so  we  had  the  campaign  of  1900. 


Ij        ■    -An  Historical  Parallel. 
'l     (In  'Wi'e  moT-nlng-   of   Au.yie-.Utz   the    pr;;c- 
!  tieed  'eye'  of  Napoleon   g'lanced   dver  what 
was  to. be  that  glorious  field,    and   tumdng 
1  to  Soul't,  tiie  Ern-peror  asked : 
I     "Marshal,    how    lonig:    would    It    take    you 
j  to  reach  the  heig-bts  of  Prut/ven?" 
I     Napoleon  knew  that  the  army  that  held 
I  those  heig-hts  at  nig-htfall  would  be  the  vic- 
torious army. 

In  1848  Thurlow  "Weed  knew  that  Martin 
Van  Buren  held  the  key  to  the  political  sit- 
uation, and  well  he  knew  that  Van  Buren 
would  never  open  the  door  of  the  White 
House  to  Henry  Clay.  The  Whig  party 
loved  Clay  as  no  other  American  political 
leader  was  ever  loved,  more  devotedly  than 
the  Northern  Democracy  loved  Douglas, 
than  the  Southern  Democracy  loved  Breck- 
inridge, than  the  Republican  party  loved 
Blaine.  "Henry  Clay  among  men  as  Eclipse 
among    horses!"      "Place    him    before    tha 

crowned  heads  of  Europe,  or  the  diplomats 
at  Ghent,  or  in  the  American  Senate,  or  at 
the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  before 
12  men  in  a  box,  or  on  the  hustins,  and,  by 
—  he's  captain  of  every  crowd  he  gets  in." 
.That  is  what  they,  thought  of  "Harry  of 
the  West." 

New  York  was  the  pivotal  state.  .  Polk 
had  carried  New  York  in  1844  simply  be- 
cause Van  Buren  revered  the  memory  of 
Jackson,  and  was  the  enemy  of  Jackson's 
enemies. 

Weed  "Wanted  Victory. 

And  so  the  Whig  Convention  of  1848  as- 
sembled at  Philadelphia.  Months  before  in 
paragraphs  in  the  Albany  Evening  Journal 
Weed  had  insiduously  suggested  the  name 
of  Taylor,  then  fresh  from  his  victories  in. 
Mexico.  The  convention  and  the  party 
wanted  Clay;  but  Weed  wanted  victory. 
Talleyrand  never  played  the  ga^me  more 
skillfully  than  did  the  Albany  editor.  He 
knew  men,  their  hopes  and  fears,  their 
strength  and  weakness.  He  prevailed.  Tay- 
lor was  nominated.  The  party  was  enraged. 
Horace  Greeley  Wrote  the  famous  editorial, 
"The  Philadelphia  Slaughter  House;"  but 
"Weed  knew  what  he  wa«  doing. 

Having  managed  the  "Whig  Convention, 
Weed  now  undertook  to  manage  the  Free 
Soil  Convention.  The  Free  Soilers  of  New 
York  were  Whigs  and  Democrats,  and  the 
Whigs  had  no  use  for  Van  Buren,  while  the 
Democrats  looked  on  him  as  a  martyr.  Van 
Buren  cared  nothing  about  slavery,  and 
probably  had  little  objection  to  it;  but  with 
the  assistance  of  Benjamin  P.  Butler,  who 
had  been  Jackson's  Attorney-General, 
Weed  made  Van  Buren  the  Free  Soil  candi- 
date for  President.  He  polled  120,000  votes 
in  New  York,  and  that  gave  the  state  to 
Taylor  and  elected  him. 

"That  was  the  rapier  in  politics.  David  B. 
Hill  can  take  punishment,  as  sundry  dents 
in  Dick  Croker's  bludgeon  evidence.  He 
should  have  used  the  bludgeon  in  1806,  and 
if  he  would  be  his  party's  candidate  for 
President  in  1904,  he  must  familiarize  him-. 
self  with  the  rapier.  SAVOTAmo. 
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